


Letters from Members 


Change to Newsmagazine 


We find it so difficult to secure enough 
material of literary merit for our school 
magazine that we have often thought of 
changing our publication to a newsmagazine. 
Will you please send us a rating sheet for 
a newsmagazine? How do we go about 
learning how to turn out such a magazine? 


—D.V., N.H. 


We are sending you the tear sheets 
from “Newspaper Fundamentals” which 
cover the rating items and explanatory 
text on the school newsmagazine. In the 
April, 1953, Review will be found listed 
the newsmagazines entered in that contest. 
Sample copies would be gladly supplied 
by these schools. This type of publication 
is, relatively, a newcomer to the field of 
professional journalism and even more 
recent in the school press field. A study 
should be made of such magazines as 
Time, Newsweek, and similar publications 
readily found on the news stands. Re- 
member, that a school news magazine 
must look like one, read like one, and 
be like the accepted type. It requires a 
special writing technique and analytical 
sense that may be as difficult to be de- 
veloped as the creative writing which you 
now find so difficult to locate. Its format 
differs from other magazines and should 
be studied carefully to see if you can 
adapt it to your school. As your magazine 
has a well-established foundation in the 
literary field it might be a good idea to 
look for the reasons that make your 
present job so difficult. You might be 
able to produce a publication that would 
combine some of your present features 
with a gradual change-over to a new 
style. In any case, look well before you 


leap —Ed. 
FF 


Yearbook Covers 


Our school is going to make up its own 
yearbook this year. We will have the off- 
set printing done outside from the makeup 
we do in school. We would like to obtain 
full information as to how to install the 
covers, source of supply, etc. We have 
written several letters to printers but have 
not come up with any answers.—B.W., Cal. 

This seems more a matter of a bindery 
job than one pertaining to a printer. You 
could use a cover that could be purchased 
from a cover manufacturer. Unless you 


have the materials, equipment, and skills 
in your school to bind a book, you will 
have quite a job on your hands. Usually, 
they cannot be found in a school; cer- 
tainly not in sufficient quantity to bind 
anything but a relatively small number 
of books in time for distribution within 
the school year. Have you thought of 
spiral binding? While we do not know 
exactly the type of book you will have, 
whether it will be a matter of single 
sheets or folded ones—called “signatures” 
by binders—spiral binding might prove 
to be the quickest and most inexpensive. 
It is suggested you check the classified 
telephone directory for printers and bind- 
ers and call on them in person so they 
will have a clear idea of what you have 
in mind.—Ed. 
oa f 
An Easy Decision 


The decision of whether to attend the 
Convention or not is an easy one for my 
staff members and me to make. We want 
to be there, particularly because 1954 is 
the 200th anniversary of Columbia’s found- 
ing. Those of us who participated in the 
1953 Convention returned with feelings of 
satisfaction, pleasure, and accomplishment. 
Our principal was so favorably impressed by 
our reports of that Convention—the first 
to which our school sent a delegation—that 
he did not hesitate to give us permission 
to send a delegation again this year—M.H., 
Mich. 


ee 


Difficult To Miss 


Once again we are seriously thinking of 
attending one of the Columbia Press Asso- 
ciation Conferences. We have enjoyed all 
of them so very much that it is difficult 
to miss a year! You shouldn’t make them 
so interesting—we could then save ourselves 
some money! We are a distance of over 
350 miles from New York and have at- 
tended six Conventions since my having 
been an Adviser, out of seven as an Ad- 


viser—M.L., N.H. 
oa. ae 
Authoritative Source 


Our principal has asked me to get some 
information from an authoritative source on 
a problem we encounter in publishing our 
school newspaper. That “authoritative 
source” made me think of you immediately 


. . . the problem is that of advertising in 


The Cover 


The 1953 Tom Tom of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Central High School, had a series of six 
pages following the title page, each devoted 
to a two-month period of time. Captioned, 
“Entering Central, students begin a year 
of work (September-October) . . . Through 
the Christmas Parade of Activities (Novem. 
ber-December) . . .” 
“And at Last . . . Vacation!” with golfer 
Art Hall, now a senior, teeing off for the 


and so on through 


summer. Even though this is not July of 
August, it may be the beginning of the 
golfing season somewhere. In any case, sum. 
mer is not too far off and through the 
courtesy of Miss Ruth Holton, the Adviser, 
we are privileged to use the plate for this 
issue of the Review. 

the paper. We have been running mor 
and more ads to the detriment of copy, 
When we reached the point where almost 
the entire last two pages were covered with 
ads, I went to the principal in protest, 
Needless to say, we need the ads for the 
financial aid they bring in. However, there 
must be a limit. So he has agreed that the 
ads will be limited to a “fair proportion”. 
I would be very grateful if you would let 
me know what that “fair proportion” is— 
JS. Pa. 

Few schools are in the envious position 
of having too much advertising. This 
does happen at times but not as a gem 
eral practice. When advertising crowds 
out school news, it is hard to justify the 
existence of the paper. The Association 
has no arbitrary rule on this matter but 
it is our belief that a paper should no 
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) or T THE OUTSET, let me make 

the this clear. I am not writing to de- 





fend the press. The great social 





institutions—the home, church, school, gov- 










iser, ernment, and press—need no defense. Each 

this performs a vital and indispensable service 
in a free society—one duplicated by no 

ae other social force. 

More At the same time, I am not writing to 

“Opy. excuse the press. Like other social insti- 

most tutions, it is not perfect, for we live in an 





with 


imperfect world. Those accountable for its 





success or failure are not infallible. History 





proves, however, that the American press 





has done its share and more in building 
our republic. 






First, I would like to tell the story of 
Diarmid Kent. He was a young executive 

























is— in an industrial firm. One summer while 
on his vacation, he was injured critically. 
sition For weeks he was unaware of what was 
This happening outside his hospital room. 
gen- Thanks to the marvels of modern medi- 
rowds cine, he began to recover. His nurse said 
y the to him: 
tation “You were near death, but now you 
7 but can hope to live.” 
d na As his recovery became rapid, Diarmid 
Kent became restless. He wanted some- 
i thing to read. 
“Could I have a daily newspaper—one 
from my home town?” he asked. 
His nurse said “no”, but she gave no 
“ explanation. 
7 “Well, how about the little weekly— 
the one I used to get on the farm when 
j I was a boy.” 
Again the nurse said “no” but she gave 
‘ no explanation. \ 
> | Finally he said, “Well, how about the 
’ employee publication out at the plant or 
i favorite trade journal?” 
tl Again the nurse said “no”, but she gave 
12 no explanation. 
B “Look here, nurse,” Diarmid Kent said, 





“I know I’m not going blind.” 
The nurse stared at him sadly and silently. 
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Finally she said, “You might as well be. 
Mr. Kent, there isn’t any news any more— 
in print or on the air. We live in a news- 
paperless world.” 

Diarmid Kent said nothing for a few 
minutes. Then he made this remark, “You 
said that I had been near death, and now 
that I could hope to live. The truth is 
that—if the world is this way—now that 
I am near to life, I should hope to die.” 

Fortunately, we do not live in the world 
of Diarmid Kent. 


in it yet. 


At least we do not live 


ECOND, I would like to tell you about 


three milk commissioners. 


The first milk commissioner liked pure 
milk; in fact he loved it. He believed that 
everyone should drink it—a lot of it—a 
quart or more a day. So in his domain, 
he saw that there was plenty of pure 


milk available for everybody. 

The second milk commissioner hated milk, 
pure or impure. He thought nobody should 
drink it, not even a single drop. So he 
prohibited milk consumption in his realm, 
threatening to punish severely anyone 
caught drinking milk or bootlegging it. 

The third milk commissioner, however, 
was not an extremist. He could drink milk 
or leave it alone. He thought pure milk 
cost too much, so he adulterated it, wat- 
ered it down, to make it cheaper. In fact 
he didn’t care whether it was polluted or 
poisoned. 

Well, the parallel is obvious. In the 
United States, we have a free press, one 
that attempts to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

In the world of Diarmid Kent, there was 
no press at all, so the truth could not get 
in, and the truth could not get out. 

In the world of communism, however, the 
people can get what is called the truth, 
something adulterated by censorship and 
propaganda, often poisoned and polluted. 
Consider what would happen in New 
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York State, for example, if the media for 
the mass communication of news were 


abolished. 


More than 100 daily newspapers would 
close up shop. More than 500 weeklies 
would shut their doors. House publications 
and business papers, farm journals and labor 
newspapers, alumni bulletins and newsmaga- 
zines, the Negro newspapers and foreign 
language press would be barred and banned. 

In addition, many phases of periodical 
and book publishing as well as motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television would be affected 
by this attempt to stifle news. 

The economic consequences would be a 
creeping paralysis of business and industry 
and an ultimate collapse of a disintegrated 
economy. 

The social consequences would be graver. 
In fact, our free society would perish, for 
it is axiomatic that effective democracy sur- 
vives only so long as the public is enlight- 
ened and responsible. Thus, it is impera- 
tive, first, that we have a responsible press, 
and second, a responsible citizenry. 


age ROLE of the press is important, 
therefore, because it has three vital 
functions. 

First, it spreads the truth. This it should 
do and it does do—by presenting news and 
information about what people think and 
feel, see, and do. It reports the ideas, 
events, and conflicts that interest the public, 
often backgrounding and interpreting them. 

Second, it urges intelligent action. This 
it should do—and it does do. It provides 
editorials, columns, articles, and the like to 
suggest what decisions should be made, 
whether in shaping foreign policy or choos- 
ing the next movie you will attend. 

Third, it entertains the public. It pro- 
vides stories, articles, pictures, puzzles, and 
comics which people can read at home—for 
slight cost. And in these dark ages—a time 
when civilization seems on the verge of sui- 
cide—some relaxation is essential. 





If the modern press has these three func- 
tions, it is fair to ask this question: how 
well does the press achieve its possibilities? 


In asking this question, we should not 
proceed to whitewash the press, nor should 
we attempt to blackmail it. Instead we 


should provide constructive suggestions. 


Well, criticism of the press is not new. 
Since the first newspapers were published, 
the newspapers and newspapermen have 
been subjected to widespread criticism. 
Much of it, of course, has come from people 
who have not studied the evolution of the 
press or examined its contemporary problems. 


The majority of the critics of the press 
today can be classified in one of four 
groups: 

There’s the common scold. He always has 
a mad on, a pet peeve to publicize. He goes 
about—not doing good—but grumbling, 
whining, complaining. And, since he be- 
lieves that civilization stinks, he condemns 
the press for reporting the stench. 


There’s the stuck pig. He’s sore because 
the press may have stuck him. Maybe a 
newspaper misspelled his name. More likely, 
it exposed him as a shabby citizen, invading 
his privacy to show him up for what he 
was. Naturally he hates the press. 

There’s the space grabber. He seeks the 
limelight. A self-promoter, he gobbles up 
publicity the way a Russian delegate chants 
a veto. If he can win attention by assailing 
the press, he will yell loud and long whether 
he can supply any facts to support his state- 
ments. 


There’s the communist. Anyone who be- 
lieves in communism hates a free press. An 
unbiased newspaper is as welcome in Mos- 
cow as Governor Dewey is at a Democratic 
clambake. So Reds—and their friends—de- 
scribe the American press as the corrupt 
capitalist press. 

These are the habitual critics of the press. 
They say that all newspapers are guilty of 
the sins of any newspapers. They do not 
qualify their criticisms, nor do they substan- 
tiate them. Very few of them, however, 
would like a newspaperless world, and only 
a few would like life behind the iron curtain. 

In addition to the habitual critics, there 
are a few honest laymen—chiefly educators, 
churchmen, and leaders in various profes- 
sions or business—who are not satisfied with 
the press. And they have a right to be, for 
many newspapermen frequently are not sat- 


isfied with the press. 


Two 


Fy US TAKE a brief inventory of the 
major criticisms of the press. At the 
outset, let us say that there is some basis 
for each. This is true only, however, if 
we say that some newspapers—not all— 
are guilty of the sins that we shall outline 
briefly. 

The modern newspaper as a physical prod- 
uct frequently is not a thing of beauty. 
It offends the aesthetic sensibilities of some 
readers who demand a more artistic product. 
As an art form, it wins very few plaudits. 


This is inevitable. The production of 
newspapers is so fast that there isn’t time 
for handling a front page as if it were a 
landscape by Corot or Grant Wood. Even 
so, the modern newspaper is much more at- 
tractive than that of the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The writing of the press does not match 
the deathless prose of Dickens or the in- 
comparable poetry of Shakespeare. In fact, 
it is not even literature in a hurry, just 
utilitarian writing alive today and dead to- 
morrow. 


It is true that much newspaper writing 
is mediocre and some of it is infelicitous. 
Even so, it is much better than it was, thanks 
in part to readability studies. Moreover, 
poor as it may be, people spend more time 
reading newspapers than they do the classics. 

The content of the press is not always 
accurate, facts sometimes are not verified. 
In fact, the reader doesn’t always get all 
the truth, or at least the version of the 
truth that he prefers. In other words, news- 
men are fallible and make mistakes. 

The newspaper, moreover, prints its mis- 
takes, whereas those of the lawyer may go 
to jail and those of the physician to the 
cemetery. There are several reasons why 
newspapers do not give all the facts. News- 
men gather news in a hurry, and sometimes 
they are careless. News sources sometimes 
withhold the truth or don’t tell all of it, 
or even release untruth. 

But if you believe the press is inaccurate, 
go through one edition. Count the commas 
that are upside down. List the number of 
mames that are accurate and those that 
are inaccurate. Add up all the facts, sep- 
arating them from the errors. 

If you do this, you will be amazed, not 
at the mistakes in most newspapers, but 
rather in the remarkable accuracy, all the 
more significant because of the speed re- 
quired in production and many chances for 
error. 

The most serious criticism, of course, is 


that the press either provides inadequay 
leadership or the wrong kind of leadership, 
This simply means that many consumen 
want not a newspaper that tells the truth 
but a partisan press that tells the partyline 
At the same time, it is true that too many 
newspapers provide little constructive lead. 
ership in many issues. Still others provide 
the wrong kind of leadership—that is, our 
biased, reactionary or the like. 


But SINCE the public makes its de. 

cisions more on the basis of news than 
editorials and columns, it still is a vital 
factor in helping the public to decide what 
it should do in significant issues—either in 
the immediately community or the world 
society. 

No doubt there are other criticisms that 
could be made. But further questions may 
be raised. How can we explain the in 
adequacies of the modern press, particularly 
the newspaper? 

First, there are economic reasons. The 
public in general is willing to pay only five 
cents for the ordinary newspaper. A much 
better one could be provided for ten cents 
a day—more nearly complete—but it might 
fail. 

Because the costs of personnel, supplies, 
equipment, and so on, the newspaper can 
do little more unless greater financial re 
sources are provided. Certainly an over 
burdened government should not be asked 
to subsidize the press. It would be a dan 
gerous mistake even if Uncle Sam had 
wealth unlimited. 

Second, there are social reasons. Among 
publishers as well as among businessmen, 
teachers, professional people, and the gem 
eral public, there is no unanimity on all 
social issues. One publisher may seem too 
conservative — even reactionary — to some 
readers. Another publisher may seem too 
liberal—even too radical—to others. 

Finally, let us ask how we can improve 
the press. 


W* WILL have a more responsible 


press when we have more responsible 


readers. In our education system, we should 
teach our youth not only to appreciate out 
literary heritage, but also to understand 
media of mass communication today. This 
we are unlikely to do as long as we tolerate 
inadequate programs for training English 
teachers in many states. The truth is, few 
English teachers and social science teachers 


know enough about the role of the pres 
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Business Methods 


By ELAINE HIRTH, Adviser, The Prism, DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio 


HE LAST afternoon of a journalism 

convention isn’t an easy spot for a 

sectional meeting. When the sub- 
ject is Business Methods, it could be “as 
dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage” 
—with envious apologies to the Bard who 
said that first. You are probably looking at 
the worn, but contented, faces of young 
people who have been making a sort of 
voyage, making every business roundtable a 
port. You've gone with them and heard 
them ask each other the same questions 
many times over. How do you beat rising 
printing costs? How much can you charge 
the advertisers? How can you increase cir- 
culation? How can you make extra money? 


You are a little tired of this now; so are 
they. So you search for something that is 
at least a variation, a shift of viewpoint. 
And this is finally what you say .. . 

You who represent the staffs of high 
school newspapers are in big business. First 
making the news available to everyone is 
a cherished freedom; second, you are han- 
dling money. If you publish a commercially 
printed paper, you may be handling more 
money than the majority of school enter- 
prises. For this you need the right business 
methods. 

You are using, no doubt, as many varieties 
of methods as there are publications, for 
you represent so many kinds of papers. 
Take your methods of selling, for instance. 
Many of you sell subscriptions. There is a 
whole set of business methods—subscription 
cards, records, collections. Some of you re- 
ceive money from activity cards and need 
none of these things. Maybe you operate 
on some sort of subsidy and have no wor- 
ties at all. Lucky you. I know of one 
school in my town, believe it or not, which 
sends the bills to the office and does not 
have to know or care how they’re paid. Our 
staff is always surprised to find how little 
company they have in selling only single 
copies. This is an entirely different business 
situation. It requires promotion for every 
issue, but less bookkeeping. To be sure, 
we must do some close guessing to avoid 
ordering more than we can sell; however, 
we are inspired to put out a good paper 
because each issue must sell itself. 

Whatever your situation, you and your 
adviser have organized your own methods 
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of handling your business. Let’s leave that 
to you. Maybe in this discussion we can 
shift our viewpoint a little and let a fresh 
wind of thought blow over the old problems. 


OU WANT to succeed in this cease- 
less effort to be solvent in a business- 
like way, using your legitimate business in- 
come, sales, and ads. It’s a matter of pride 
to get along without help, but it’s increas- 
ingly difficult. The printers of these United 
States seem to be on a crusade, bent on 
driving you out of business. You need every- 
one—but everyone—on your side. Design 
your business methods to get them there. 
How? 

Begin at school. If your business pro- 
cedures are efficient, you will have the ad- 
ministration on your side. Perhaps your 
set-up is like ours. All our income is banked 
through the school. All our payments are 
made by school check upon presentation of 
a payment order and a voucher. Our book- 
keeping handles only these deposit and pay- 
ment slips, the balance being checked with 
the office each month. We keep out a 
small amount of petty cash for purchases 
too trivial to be paid by check. Whether 
your procedure is simple like this or more 
involved, keep your books so meticulously 
than an auditor could read them any day. 
Every penny of petty cash should be ac- 
counted for the same way. It’s good business 
to have the treasurer of your school sigh 
contentedly and tell you she never worries 
about your books. She’s on your side. 

Keep your files—whatever they are—in 
business-like order. Your correspondence 
files, your ad contracts, your circulation files 
should be open to instant inspection. 

Be sure there is well-defined authority 
on the staff when it comes to handling 
money. Why not make your adviser and 
your top managers, both business and edi- 
torial, into a policy-making board which 
then gives to the business manager authority 
to guard that policy from the eager beavers 
who want all copy and no ads and sixteen 
pictures to boot. 

Keep track of your financial status. For 
every issue you can know your income in 
sales and your potential income in ads. Lay 
this beside that death warrant that comes 
in the name of a printing and engraving 
bill. Did you gain or lose this time? What 


does that do to your next issue? To your 
over-all policy? 

If the administration of your school sees 
that your business methods are so organized, 
you have gained an ally. You need this 


one. 
T HEN friendly relations within the fac- 
ulty and student body are good busi- 
ness methods. What have you done to make 
your teachers believe in you and love you? 
Take these suggestions from one of them. 
Don’t interrupt their classes. Don’t allow 
your newspaper work to interfere with your 
own attendance record. Your teachers have 
a fairly understandable notion that their 
class work is a primary part of your school 
life. Try a conference with the teacher 
first about anything that involves her or 
her class. See that she understands what 
you want to do and enlist her as your ally. 
Try to understand her too. It can be done. 
Dedicate an issue to the faculty and give 
each teacher a free copy. It isn’t hard to 
get the faculty on your side. 

Keeping the student body happy is good 
business too. You can do this best editorially. 
Get away from your small circle of acquaint- 
ances if you have to wound your best friend 
to do it. Devise many ways of featuring 
the unknown student as well as the promi- 
nent one. The prominent student will, in 
fact, feature himself. You have to work on 
the wall flower. Take a surreptitious picture 
and offer a prize to those who find them- 
selves in it. Turn into the kind of reporters 
who ferret out interesting facts about peo- 
ple; don’t sit back and use only what sails 
in tthe door and tweaks your reportorial 
nose. That kind of nose is not “a nose for 
news”. 

Then, when you do get them into the 
news, be accurate with all that concerns 
them. A wrong name or story may mean 
an enemy, and you want the student body 
on your side. Give them confidence in you 
and you have a better chance. Your very 
editorial policy, then, becomes a business 


method. 
E VEN MORE important is it that you 


make friends of your business contacts 
outside the school. For instance, it’s good 
business to please the printer. You have 
much to say about his pleasing you—or his 
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The Mails Have Been Checked 


Because of the large number of letters and ’phone calls stating 
that Contest and Convention announcements had not been received, 
the Post Office put an Inspector on the case and a complete coverage 
of the 1954 Contest mailing was made. 
Much can be said on both sides. 

The 1954 Contest mailing went out in November. It was checked 
through the New York City Main Post Office by the Inspectors. 
More than 100 addresses were taken off the packs representing 
all parts of the country and the Postmasters advised by air mail 
to notify New York when the piece of mail was received and 
when it was delivered to the school. This was further checked 
with the schools concerned and an accurate picture of the whole 
procedure was secured and charted. 

The circulars are third class mail and are sent in bulk. They 
are wrapped in bundles according to state and by cities when more 
than six or eight go to one city. They are put in sacks according 
to states or groups of states that would be along the line of delivery. 
In general, it took about four days for these packs to be received. 
Los Angeles got its mail in about the same time it took the mail 
to reach Albany, N.Y. By a curious coincidence, because of the 
large volume of mail handled, it took about as many days to get 
the mail to its destination in New York City as it is to get it 
to the Pacific Coast. One city in Montana got its mail about 
two weeks after another in the same state and a city in Kentucky 
received its pack about three weeks after it was mailed. This was 
as illuminating to the Post Office as it was to the CSPA. 

As far as the addresses were concerned, not all was the fault 
of either the CSPA or the Post Office. Some people had changed 
addresses and even the names of their Post Offices without inform- 
ing anyone about it. CSPA stencils several years old had been 
going to incorrect addresses but never had the changes been called 
to our attention. Some schools had received the circulars but had 
not delivered them to the Advisers. Others had dropped their pub- 
lications, made no mention of it to the CSPA, and consigned the 


The report has now been 
made. 


Four 


mail to the waste basket. “not inter 
One Adviser reported 
having received the circular but a letter from a student editor on 
January 12 said it had not been received. As both are on the 
same paper this cannot be explained from this end of the line, 
The CSPA is satisfied that, with the exception of addresses on 
which it believed it had the proper information, the Post Office has 
been doing a much better job than appeared on the surface. We 
are sorry for all the bad things we had been thinking about its work, 
We have reached the only logical conclusions under the circum. 
stances. 


In other places, they were 
ested” and used the same circular file. 


We shall continue to prepare the mail according to regu. 
lations and shall dispatch it in the acceptable manner. We request 
one and all to check within their own schools first to see whether 
or not the circulars have been received. Much of the cause of 
failure to receive the announcements is beyond the control of either 
the CSPA or the Post Office. With a little help all along the 
line, we hope this troublesome matter will come to an end. 
roe oe 


The Advisers’ Bulletin 


When the first small group of Advisers in attendance at the 
Second Annual CSPA Convention in 1926 decided to organize and 
considered their program, one of the first essentials, so they said, 
would be a publication of their own. The early attempts were 
spasmodic and representative of some of the best that could be done 
with voluntary efforts of reproduction methods. 
when it could be read—was helpful. 

Then came a better product—offset—but that, too, looked little 
like a professional journal. Again, some of the most helpful articles 
that appeared in print for new and more experienced Advisers ap- 
peared on its pages. 


But the content— 


But a better publication was desired. 

After some experimenting, the present Editor, Bryan Barker of 
Mercersburg Academy in Pennsylvania, has evolved a journal of 
which we may well be proud. The current number, March, 1954 
leaves little to be desired but if the Advisers are as discriminating 
as they have been in the past, this is but a step to a bigger and 
better magazine. 

Full credit must go to Editor Barker. He has taken his work 
seriously and has not spared himself in the effort. We have helped 
when we have been asked but that has been little, for we have 
our own problems and Mr. Barker has respected the facts. 

We have tried to give the school press field the best that we haw, 
Our efforts are far from fulfilling that need. In the Col 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association Bulletin we feel we have some: 
thing that can hardly be surpassed for either content or appearanee, 
To the Editor and to the CSPAA, we pay our unreserved com 


pliments. 
o£ .8 


Bicentennial Participation 


There has been a most gratifying response to the circular attached 
to the Convention Announcement in which the ways and means for 
participating in the Bicentennial Observance of Columbia Univer 
sity were carefully outlined. All of the suggestions are well within 
the purvue of the staff of the school publication. The numbers 
that have already indicated they will do one or more of the sug 
gested activities throughout the year to stress the theme, “Man's 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof”, is most promising. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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OOKING BACK over the year’s 
work in our school and schools all 
over the United States, I have no- 
ticed that annual work is being advanced 
to keep up with other aspects of our fast 
moving times. New ideas appear each year 
to make school yearbooks more attractive 
and better sellers. I have visited our pub- 
lisher recently and seen many of the new 
annuals just out this past year. Although 
generally all of the annuals set forth in 
the first few pages a very interesting theme 
as a means of tying the entire book together 
more attractively, I saw few annuals which 
were consistent in theme ideas throughout 
the books. 
in many high school annuals and even in 


a few college books. 


In order to produce a yearbook that will 
hold the interest of the reader, as well as 
sell the book, one must decide early upon 
a theme and be consistent in holding to 
that theme. Staff members of the Palmer 


Somewhere the ideas got lost 


High School annual, Footprints, have found 


Call Out the Gendarmes! School Annuals Lose Themes 


By MAXINE WINFORD, Art Editor, Footprints, Palmer, Texas, High School 


Maxine Winford, seventeen-year-old high 
school senior in Palmer High, has served 
in various capacities on the Footprints staff. 
For the past two years, she has been art 
editor and through her excellent work and 
fine spirit she has been a yearbook sponsor’s 
delight. Maxine has “learned by doing” and 
has illustrated themes through her art work 
each year. Interested in a career in com- 
mercial art or designing, she has given many 
hours to her work and is again this year 
art editor of Footprints. An outstanding 
student, Maxine has been awarded a medal 
for her annual work, voted best school 
citizen for two consecutive years, and in- 


cluded in “Who’s Who in Footprints.” 











this very rewarding. This is our fifth year 
of building around a broad theme, and we 
have seen our annuals steadily improve. 
Near the beginning of the school year, 
we organize our staff and elect student 





Footprints staff members hold a copy of 1953 annual which took a first place in annual 
contest, Columbia Scholastic Press Association. Editor Jack Bates reviews copy with Art 
Editor Maxine Winford after the annual was selected by two annual grading groups as 
being the annual with the most interesting theme and design, and for editorial copy and 
research so well adapted to the theme, “Our Town, Palmer.” Students who serve on the 
staf are required to secure all editorial information to be used in the annual, earn all money 
used in annual publication, and decide all issues concerning the financial and business mat- 
ters of their annual. “Being members of a small Texas high school of approximately two 
hundred fifty students in the entire system (about fifty in high school), these students do a 
tremendous job of putting together a winner each year. I’m indeed proud to be their 
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adviser”, says Mrs. J. A. Blocker, Footprints sponsor. 





officers where they are best suited to serve. 
Just as soon as we are well organized, we 
begin talking of theme ideas. We have 
learned that to stay close to the theme in 
building yearbook pages, the earlier it is 
decided on the easier it becomes to advance 
the idea properly. 


In 1953, for instance, we struck upon the 
idea of using “Our Town, Palmer”, as an 
annual theme. We learned there was not 
a history of our town compiled and that if 
we worked hard we could publish the very 
first one among the pages of our school 
yearbook. We published articles in our 
school section of a weekly newspaper and 
gathered editorial copy. Interest had cer- 
tainly been stimulated in our town. Not 
only were advertisers eager to buy space but 
we were being asked if there would be 
enough annuals to go around. That is the 


delight of a staff. 
W* VISITED our publisher early in 


the school year to let new staff mem- 
bers see the way our book is printed and 
just what we must do as a team and as 
individuals to advance theme ideas in our 
book. I would suggest that every annual 
member be afforded this privilege, for then 


one really realizes what his job is. 


In order to get a background for our 
theme we set out for our county library. 
We found a history of our county printed 
in the early 1800’s. Very little was in the 
copy concerning our little town. We refused 
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to be discouraged and then began our visit 
to private homes. We looked at old family 
albums containing photographs of early set- 
tlers and places of interest in our town. 
Staff members collected pages of informa- 
tion from old settlers while they listened 
to stories of Palmer in early days. Many 
old family books had written in them dates 
and stories of incidents of interest to us, 
and these we collected in our notes. 


Building our pages as we went along, we 
decided to make our dividing pages first, 
using information best suited to the indi- 
vidual section of our yearbook. For ex- 
ample, on the administration division page, 
we used a sketch of our first mayor. On 
the organizations page a sketch was drawn 
of the first church where Protestants of all 
faiths met to worship. That old Union 
Church served as the nucleus of our school 

A sketch of our town’s business section 
as it looked in 1898, representative of the 
progress that had been made, was used for 
our advertisements division page. We also 
tied in our theme with the advertisements 
by putting factual information in each ad 
concerning the number of years of service 
by the advertiser to the community. These 
are only a few ways of tying in a theme 
with copy to make a more attractive annual. 


On the end sheets of our annual, that 
is the first pages left and right just after 
the cover, we used an original drawing of 
the landscape as it might have looked in 
years prior to the establishment of the town. 
On this page we placed our foreword, set- 
ting forth reasons for publishing this annual 
and explaining our theme to the viewer. 


Familiar quotations, applicable to each di- 
vision page, were also placed in italics under 
the pictures or sketches to lend an historic 
quality to the page. In years past we have 
used themes such as magazine covers, west- 
ern, circus, and one of the “Gay Nineties.” 
In using each of these themes, we remained 
consistent in carrying out our themes and 
thereby made our annuals much more at- 
tractive. 


Oo’ MAGAZINE annual was quite 
clever. We obtained permission from 


publishers of some of the best magazines 
and built an original cover using our stu- 
dents as models. We were so successful 
that many editors of these magazines bought 
copies. An example was a cover of “Good 
Housekeeping” used as a dedication page. 
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This cover was an original school baseball 
scene of small children and in the corner, 
looking on, was a small picture of our 
janitor to whom the book was dedicated. 
All through our book we used ideas to en- 
hance the theme and cleverly prepare good 
annual pages. We used the cover of “The 
School Executive” to present our admin- 
istration section of the book. We used an 
original cover design of “Seventeen” to pre- 
sent our school favorites or personalities. 
All through our book we used division 
pages such as these, as they best represented 
each division of our magazine edition. Of 
course, you can imagine our feelings when 
the book was so well received. 


Theme ideas may be advanced by putting 
factual information pertaining to it on each 
page throughout an annual. For instance, 
in “Our Town, Palmer” edition, we gath- 
ered interesting information about early 
settlers who have descendents now living in 
Palmer. We found the history of the first 
house built here, and placed it on the page 
featuring the teaching of homemaking. 


Many companies furnish standard division 
pages on many themes and some are quite 
good. However, we have made a policy 
here in Palmer High School of using orig- 
inal division pages drawn by our staff artists. 
Not only do we feel that our pages are 
better adapted to our own annuals but that 
our staff members have a much better op- 
portunity to get experiences in design, ad- 
vertising, and promotion through their art 
work, 

We find we are one of the few annuals 
in this part of the country which uses this 
type work but we would highly recommend 
our policy to other annual staffs for at 
least one year. Perhaps in their school they 
would find a hidden artist. I, for one, 
never thought of doing the job I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed for three years. I have 
found I can express myself very well with 
charcoal, pencil, or pen. My annual work 
has even been the guiding factor in help- 
ing me choose my vocation. I realize that 
the job is time-consuming, and students with 
busy schedules would have to find time 
enough; but I have found time and extra 
curricular hours, and it has not been a 
taxing job. Besides, the reward is the in- 
dividuality afforded our editions of Foot- 
prints. 


E RECEIVED many comments on 
our western edition. We studied 
cacti, types of cowboy hats, quirts, spurs, 


We drew 
sketches of these, using Chinese wax pencils 


and many western gadgets. 


on coquille paper and on each page of sty. 
dent photographs, we put these drawings 
to remind the viewer that this was a westerm 
theme. 


I studied several annuals recently to try 
to determine the reason for the failure of 
staffs in sticking to the themes. I got the 
idea that perhaps we achieved this goal be. 
cause we selected our theme early in the 
year and then we had more time and could 
gather more information for our theme. In 
this way we are sure of the idea we should 
use on the cover to introduce the theme, 
We strive to tie in our cover with the rest 
of our annual so that on your first look, 
you would recognize what we are trying 
to convey. 


We learn many facts that can be applied 
later in daily living. We study color and 
design and we have learned something each 
year in this department. When we designed 
the circus cover, we drew a little monkey 
in top hat with a checkered jacket and we 
chose a bright red cover as we felt the gaiety 
of this color would serve to tell our story 
even before the book was opened. This past 
year we used tones of silver and black with 
a portrait frame suggesting the anniversary 
or family album. On each division page in 
our annual, we used sketches drawn from 
actual photographs placed with a portrait 
This idea was used 
throughout the book. More time is spent 


frame on an easel. 


in planning our annual than in actual time 
spent in putting the book together. As] 
looked at other books, I felt that maybe 
early and well organized planning would 
have helped to avoid getting away from 
the theme. 


M ANY ANNUALS printed each year 
have never used a theme and perhaps 
never shall, but since ours has been a su: 
cessful staff, I believe some of our sugges 
We have 3 
long way to go to be as near perfect as we 
would like to be, but we are advancing each 


tions would be constructive. 


year and that is a sure measure of attaining 
perfection. 


Why not pick a good theme and try some 
of our suggestions? I’ll wager your annual 
sales will soar, your student body will find 
new interest, and you will have fun building 
pages. All I ask is this: if you start out 
with a theme, be consistent! 
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Poetry of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Adrienne W. Reeve, Adviser to 
the Star of the Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, Queens, 
New York, we are indebted for the selections from that magazine. 
“Elegy”, by Ted Rosenthal, and “Adolescence”, by Jerry Dryansky, 
have been given awards by the National High School Poetry Asso- 
ciation, the former “with distinction”. 

ELEGY 
After A Love Has Ended 
Silently the snowflakes fall, 
Stitched on landing, in the shroud of white. 
She’s gone—the world is trite and cold 
And night’s descended in my heart. 


Futilely the barren trees 

Entreat their once sap-suckled leaves. 
Useless to plead—they can not rise and heed, 
And she could not return my love. 


Hungrily the vulpine wind 

Stalking, sweeps the softened street. 

The joy has passed. I found my dream at last— 
And lost her. Now I am alone. 


The spring may come. The storm may end; 
Fed enough, the wind may still and sleep; 
The trees may swell deep with new bloom; 
But winter will not leave me. 
Ted Rosenthal 
"it's 
IN MEMORIAM 


We stand alone, 
Dusts of men 
In a tired field, 
Having known life and passed 
With shuffling feet, 
Alone, still 
We wait. 


Time knows us 
Who stand alone; 
The alkaline sand of time 
Tells our story 
To the wind 


In tired whispers. 


Lost laurels rot 

On our cross 

Here where space ends: 
The alkaline sand of time 

Burns our trace 

Too slow; 

We wait. 


Love knew us 
Who sang no dirge, 
Life passed with the muffled drums 
And the cannon, 
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Snatching us 
In live youth, hopeful. 


Here we stand 
Sans Patrie 
In ageless nothing; 
Drums that have ceased to beat 
Echo softly here and there 
Saying, “I am you.” 
Oh enemy, my brother— 
Here is no flag; 
Learn the lesson for which-we died! 
Will you learn 
We are one 
Here? When? 
We wait. 
Jerry Dryansky 


Fe. jg 
“SUMMER POEMS” 


Do not laugh! 
It is not to be laughed at this age, 
For the loves that we know are real 
And the pains that we feel are alive: 


For what is alive 
Is only what we feel. 


Ale... 
A wailing train 
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Drowns far away 
In the night— 
in the muted darkness 


Look— 
Up and down the hollow street 
I am alone: The stars are cold and brittle. 


See how the night 
Wanders over the land 
As a hauntless ghost 
With only a restless fog 


Yet not so alone as I. 


Here it is hard to be alone 
Only the frozen moon and the night 
To hide my nakedness, 
an empty sky 
to know me. 


Truth 
Speaks cold-tongued here 
Who can hide in such emptiness 
The night is real: 
And 


I know me. 


(But who will remember then 
In years, whether the night and I 


(Continued on Page 12) 








Divisional Programs - - - - . 


Elementary Division 


May J. Kelly, Secretary 
THURSDAY, MARCH 11 

2:30-3:20 P.M.—Newspaper Clinic. 

3:30-4:20 P.M.—Magazine Clinic. 

4:30-5:20 P.M.—New Advisers Clinic. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 12 

11:00 A.M.—Meeting, Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation, McMillin Theatre. 

12:15 P.M.—Luncheon for Advisers and students, Horace Mann 
Cafeteria. 

1:30-2:20 P.M.—Workshops—Headlines, Editorials, Illustrations, 
Yearbook. 

2:30-3:20 P.M.—Workshops—Feature Writing, Makeup, Humor 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Advisers Tea, Men’s Faculty Club. 

3:30-4:20 P.M.—Workshops — General Meeting—Feature Lec- 
ture. (At this meeting table reservations for the Sat- 
urday luncheon will be announced). 

SATURDAY, MARCH 13 

9:15 A.M.—General Session of the Convention, McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15—Clinics, Roundtables, Sectional Meetings open to all 
delegates. 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

This program will concentrate on problems particular to the 
Elementary School publication. All meetings of the Convention 
are open to Advisers and students in addition to those listed. 
The First Tier of the Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria has 
been reserved for Elementary School delegates. These will be 
issued on a first-come-first-served basis. Table reservations will 
be made by Mrs. Kelly on Friday, as indicated above. An 
appropriate luncheon has been arranged at Horace Mann Cafe- 
teria especially for the Elementary School Division at $1 per 
person. Reservations should be made in advance, accompanied 
by a check, with Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brighton Ave. School, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Duplicated Publications Division 


Earl C. Whitbeck, Chairman 
THURSDAY, MARCH 11 
Clinic for Duplicated Publications. 

Advisers and students should bring copies of their publica- 
tions to this Clinic for comment and discussion. Delegates 
should attend the other meetings of the Association as the 
factors entering into the production of a good publication are 
the same regardless of the method of issue. 
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Associated Junior College Press 


Hazel Richardson, Chairman 
FRIDAY, MARCH 12 
Panel Discussion—High School publications work is basic to College 
journalism. 
Sectional Meeting—Editorials in the Junior College Newspaper. 
Sectional Meeting—The Selection of the Staff. 
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On these facing pages are outlined the tentative programs foy the D 
magazine went to press. These will give some idea of what icin st 
given field. It must be remembered that the Divisions try p ye 
The Convention program as a whole takes care of the basic princi 
of the work. These Divisional programs are auxiliary to the njjor 0 
may be published. The same holds true in other fields. But ywking 
a senior high school, printing from duplicating, private from pblic : 


all when they arrive at the Convention. 


Catholic Schools Division 
Rev. John E. Colman, C.M. 


Meetings will be organized to cover subjects and procedures par- 
ticular to Catholic Schools. They will be supplemented by the 
meetings relating to technical, writing and other phases of publica. 
tions work on the regular program. 
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x 
Foreign Language Division 
Renee J. Fulton, Chairman 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 


Two sectional meetings will be offered for editors and Advisers 
of Foreign Language publications. These will be held at the Maison 
Francaise at Columbia University where tea will be served to the 
participants. 
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Private Schools Division 


J. Kenneth Snyder, Chairman C. S. Mitchell, Secretary 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 
2:30-3:20 P.M.—Discussion of problems relating to Private School 


publications. 
3:30-5:00 P.M.—Tea—Men’s Faculty Club. 

This will provide an opportunity for editors and Advisers 
of Private School publications to meet informally, to chat and 
enjoy the music of a Private School orchestra. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 12 
1:30-2:20 P.M.—Address—Speaker to be announced. 
2:30-3:20 P.M.—Discussion. 

Reservations for the tea should be made in advance with J. 
Kenneth Snyder, York Country Day School, 201 West Spring- 
ettsbury Ave., York, Pa., accompanied by a check for $1 for 
each guest. 

The meetings have been designed to take care of the prob- 
lems which are met in the course of producing a publication 
in a Private School. The other meetings of the Convention 
will supply the many desirable features which assist in the 
production of better publications. 
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Junior High Schools Division 


Carroll G. Parks, Chairman 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 
2:30-3:20 P.M.—General Meeting 
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. A Pre-View 


Student panels on Editorials, Features, Sports. 
11:00-11:50 A.M.—Feature Meeting—Speaker to be announced. 
12 Noon—Luncheon—John Jay Mezzanine Dining Room—Speaker 

to be announced. 

2:30-3:20 P.M.—Feature Meetings 

Speakers on Good Photography and Limitations 

of a Teachers College Newspaper. 

3:30-5:00 P.M.—Layout and Headline Clinic. Papers will receive 
individual criticism. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


for the Divisions. Much remained to be done at the time this 
ut is in store for the Delegates who desire particular help in a 
io pire instruction in areas peculiarly related to their functions. 
asic principles of school press production, writing and related phases 
ie myjor offerings. News writing is the same regardless of how it 
ut ywrking conditions in an elementary school vary from those in 


m yyblic schools, and so on. The final program will be ready for 


Clinics for Newspapers, Magazines and Advisers. 
4:00 P.M.—Tour of The New York Times (To be arranged for 
groups of not more than 90 at a given hour). 
6:00 P.M.—Dinner in The New York Times Cafeteria. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 12 
1:30-2:30 P.M.—Workshop 
Theme: How to Go About It!—The Junior High Newspaper. 
Schedule: I. General Meeting. 

II. Discussion Groups on Headlines, Editorials, Fea- 
ture Writing, Makeup, Illustrations and Pho- 
tography. Each panel will consist of an Adviser 
and four editors. 

III. Evaluation Meeting. 
3:30-4:20 P.M.—Feature Meeting—to be announced. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


Delegates will attend the clinics and meetings on the regular 


program. 7 7 7 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers’ 
Association 


Ernestine Robinson, President 
THURSDAY, MARCH 11 
3:30-4:20 P.M.—Clinic for New Advisers. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 12 
11:00 A.M.-1:00 P.M.—General Meeting, McMillin Theatre 
Addresses, followed by a Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers for the 1954-56 term. 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Annual Tea to which all Advisers at the Con- 
vention are invited. Though it will be held in 
the Men’s Faculty Club, it is open to both men 
and women as are nearly all of its functions. 


Teachers College Division 


Barbara B. Frost, President 
THURSDAY, MARCH 11 
2:00-2:30 P.M.—Opening Meeting. 
2:30-3:20 P.M.—Feature Meeting—speaker to be announced. 
4:00 P.M.—Tour of The New York Times. 
6:00 P.M.—Informal Dinner — The New York Times Service 
Dining Room. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 12 
10:00-10:50 A.M.—Topic Meetings 
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10:00 A.M.—Business Meeting—Election of officers. 
12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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Yearbook Division 


DeWitt D. Wise, Chairman 
THURSDAY, MARCH 11 

2:30-3:20 P.M.—General Meeting 
Will You Accept the Challenge Your Yearbook 
Offers? 
William T. Cooke, William T. Cooke Publish- 
ing, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Staffs Spark the Book 
Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press, Inc., New 
York City 

3:30-4:20 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
Here’s What Top Books Are Made Of. Mr. 
Lassner. 
Is Your Yearbook Carefully Planned Or Are 
You Wasting Time? Mr. Cooke. 

4:30-5:20 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
Do You Know How To End Chaos and Con- 
fusion? A Good Working Dummy Will Do It. 
John C. Ursprung, Jr., William T. Cooke Pub- 
lishing, Inc. 
You Must Have A Working Dummy. 
Charles C. Clegg, The Comet Press, Inc. 
Clinics for New Advisers. Mr. Lassner and Mr. 
Cooke. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 12 

1:30-2:20 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
Imagination Costs Nothing. 
Robert A. Greener, The Comet Press, Inc. 
Is Your Yearbook Outstanding? A Practical 
Plan and a Working Dummy Will Do It. 
Mr. Ursprung. 

2:30-3:20 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
Are Money Worries Bothering You? 
How To Dollar-Proof Your Yearbook. 
Mr. Ursprung. 


Learn 


Good Typography Invites Reading. 

Sydney S. Timm, The Comet Press, Inc. 
3:30-4:20 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

Here’s How To Get Advertising. 

Francis Wm. Cullen, The Comet Press, Inc. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Business Methods 
(Continued from Page 3) 


failure to do so. Well, you please him. 
Meet his deadlines. He’s a busy man and 
probably thinks his other contracts are as 
important as yours—to state it gently. Give 
him careful, accurate copy from which he 
can work swiftly and without annoyance. 
Why don’t you learn to know his print 
shop and how it operates? He'll be proud 
to show it off to you and thankful for any 
way your increased knowledge will bring 
understanding between you and him. Show 
a little appreciation now and then. To most 
printers you are a sort of headache. After 
all, you are young and inexperienced. A 
printer has to be more patient than you can 
realize now. We once sent the printer flowers 
in June. He loved it. Another time we sent 
a couple of fine hankies in a Christmas card, 
not to get service, but to thank him for 
service we had already received. It doesn’t 
take nit#h to get this man on your side. 


wae there is that harried person 

who is persuaded to give you money 
for advertising space. You are asking a 
lot of him. Sometimes he isn’t too happy 
about you. It’s good business to take stock 
of what you owe him. You owe him, for 
instance, a clear-cut contract form on which 
both of you know exactly where you stand. 

Then you owe him intelligent solicitation. 
Show him you m _ business by knowing 
your stuff down to the last details when 
you approach him. Show him you have 
planned ahead by demonstrating the kinds 
and sizes of ads in which you would like 
to interest him. Show him you are shrewd 
by starting with a big one and coming down 
if you have to. Show him you are original 
by offering your own clever make-up ideas. 
Show him you are efficient. Don’t let so- 
licitors gang up on him, but see that the 
one who contacts him can talk up to him 
effectively. Don’t bore him. For heaven’s 
sake, don’t pussyfoot in and start, “Will 
you please advertise in the Spodunk Spot?” 
Interest him at the outset with an ingenious 
approach. 

Well, you’ve done all this and you have 
your ad. Now you owe the advertiser every 
effort to attract readers to his ad. Funnel 
copy down into the ads. Use names and 
student pictures in the ads. Last year one 
national advertiser himself set up an ad 
for our paper in which he used the picture 
of one of the popular seniors. A conference 
with the buyer of each store involved con- 
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firmed the fact that sales of the product 
increased and the ad received the credit. 

Hide student names between ads; try 
humorous liners between articles naming 
firms which are running paid ads. Run a 
column naming people who buy from your 
advertisers. Try a column about the product 
in the ad space instead of the usual dead 
copy. Put cards in store windows stating 
that they advertise in your paper—and get 
a bit of publicity yourself. Try to get school 
organizations to use the things you advertise 
—flowers, for instance. When a man sees 
you are straining every nerve to get him 
some business, he’ll be your pal. 

Then you owe him a courteous, careful 
system of collection. You may use the mails 
but a personal visit will be more friendly 
and may speed up payment. A reminder, 
in case your personality fails and payment 
is delayed, may be firm, but must always 
be courteous — courteous no matter how 
tough you get. 

You can’t lose by showing the advertiser 
some appreciation too. When you purchase 
in his store, tell him you read his ad. Get 
your friends to do that too; try to get the 
student body to do it. Why not send him 
a letter in June acknowledging his business 
for the year and looking forward to con- 
tinued friendly relations in the year to come. 
You can see that these things would make 
it easier for the advertiser to be on your 
side. 

Now you have the administration, the fac- 
ulty, the students, the printer, the advertiser 
on your side. They are for you. They are 
for you because they see that you are for 
them. They have seen you advancing in 
efficiency and reliability and good sense in 
your business methods. And they are for 
you because you have added to this a strong 
code of acceptable business behavior which 
reads like this: 

Be orderly 

Be prompt 

Be accurate 

Be sure 

Be alert 

Be courteous 

Be understanding 
Be appreciative 

These are not only admirable virtues; 
they are good business! 

That’s what you say to them on that 
And as 
you ride the subway downtown, you think 
ruefully, “I’d be quite an adviser if I could 
achieve all that, wouldn’t I?” 


last afternoon of the convention. 


Letters 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 

run more than 25-30 per cent of its space 
in advertising. Your situation ought to 
be reviewed to see if you could handle a 
larger paper, or if your rates are as high 
as they should be.—Ed. 

a ae 


Rough Going 


In behalf of my staff I want to express 
our appreciation for your extensive and con- 
structive criticism of the 1953 yearbook. We 
strive to improve each year but, as usual, 
finances are quite a factor. There are many 
changes and additions we would like to 
make but our budget is limited. This year, 
especially, we are finding the “going” rather 
rough in spots. It was a fine experience for 
us to be able to attend the CSPA Confer- 
ence and I hope we can repeat it some- 


time.—E.H., Va. 


Role of the Press 
(Continued from Page 2) 


to discuss it in junior high school. In our 
adult education programs, we also should 
provide opportunities to study the press. 

The training of men and women who 
work on the press should be improved. More 
and more should attend good schools and 
departments of journalism. Here the stu- 
dent will get effective training and at the 
same time a broad general background 

Continued study of the modern press on 
a scientific basis is desirable whether by 
schools of journalism or by research foun- 
dation. Cooperation of the press in joint 
studies should be much more effective than 
unanchored inquiries set up with the con- 
clusion settled before the facts have been 
gathered. 

We have tried to survey the functions 
of the press, noting major criticisms. Un- 
fortunately, there is a tendency to take for 
granted our free press, but the state in 
which we live did not always have a free 
press. And many nations today do not 
have a free press. What has happened else- 
where can happen here. 

Within our own household—as well as 
without—foes of democracy would like to 
write the obituary of the free press. If they 
ever do, they will also write the obituary 
of American democracy. But if we keep 
the American press free, independent, and 
responsible, it will help to keep aloft the 
torch of democracy which may flame across 
the mountains and oceans to help us liberate 
mankind. 
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The Convention . 


The New York Times Tours 


Tours of The New York Times plant 
will be conducted on a schedule to be an- 
nounced. They will take place on Thurs- 
day and Friday. Each tour takes somewhat 
over an hour. Tickets are being issued for 
a maximum of 90 persons for each tour. 
They can be obtained at the Information 
Desk in the Lobby of McMillin Theatre 
and will be given out on a first-come first- 
served basis. The cafeteria or service din- 
ing room at The Times will be open to dele- 
gates from 11:15 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. and 
again from 4:30 P.M. on. This is for the 
convenience of those making the tours. 
Other papers have been invited to offer 
tours. Final announcement will appear in 
the Convention Program. 


e.g 
Sightseeing Tours 
The Columbia Travel Service, 1175 Ams- 


terdam Avenue, right across the street from 
the University, will be happy to assist in 
arranging for a sightseeing tours of New 
York City. Special rates may be available 
for parties of a given size. 


- 2 = 

Building Trips 

Trips may be made by groups or indi- 
viduals to such places as the Empire State 
Building, tallest in the world, Rockefeller 
Center and the Observation Roof, NBC 
(located in Rockefeller Center), The Hay- 
den Planetarium at reduced rates. Usually, 
the CSPA Convention badges are sufficient. 
But check at the Information Desk in Mc- 
Millin Lobby for the latest information. 


, ey 
United Nations Headquarters 


The UN Building is located between 
42nd and 48th Streets at the East River. 
This is about six blocks from Times Square 
and within easy walking distance of the 
| Square and most center Manhattan hotels. 
Enroute across 42nd Street—on foot—may 
ibe seen Bryant Park and the New York 
Public Library, Avenue of the Americas, 
Grand Central Station, the Airline Ter- 
minal, the News Building, Chrysler Build- 
ing, and other sights. For the weary and 
footsore, busses are available. Delegates 
wishing to attend a plenary session should 
consult the morning newspapers. Or, tele- 
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.. And These Too 


phone PLaza 4-1234, Ext. 3411, the Spe- 
cial Services Division of the Department of 
Public Information. If you go in person, 
take the north entrance — opposite 45th 
Street, and ask at the Information Desk. 
Delegates may arrange for a guided tour by 
telephoning the Tour Director, PLaza 4- 
1234, Ext. 2246. The fee is 50 cents. For 
the shoppers, there’s a most attractive shop 
carrying items representative of all the coun- 
tries, with reasonable prices attached. 
°F 


Exhibitions 


The Rotunda of Low Library will be, as 
usual, the place where you will find the 
newspapers and magazines entered in the 


Contest and selections of Yearbooks from 
the 1953 Contest. 
is small and everything can’t be shown. If 
the papers came in late, or insufficient copies 
were sent, yours may be missing. After all, 
this has to be assembled some time ahead 
and if your paper is not there it is no re- - 
flection on you or its standing. As usual, 
the awards list will be published on Friday 
morning, March 12. They are released to 
the papers of the country on the same day. 
If you wish to know what the paper at 
home received, it is exactly as you find it 
on that list. What they do with it when 
they get it is their responsibility, of course. 
Perhaps a word to them of your interest be- 
fore you leave home may help. 


Remember, the space 


ee 


For the Economically Minded 


Bus and subway fares in New York are 
15 cents. You can come up to the Uni- 
versity—if you allow time—probably 30-40 
minutes—on a Fifth Avenue Bus. One 
runs up Fifth Avenue past Central Park, 
Metropolitan Museum, Museum of the City 
of New York and other places, across 110th 
Street to Amsterdam Avenue. If you get 
off there, you can take a peek at St. John’s 
Cathedral (Episcopal) only nine feet shorter 
than St. Peter’s in Rome. The University 
is at 116th Street. If you take a Fifth 
Avenue bus marked Riverside Drive, you 
will cross town at 57th Street, pass Car- 
negie Hall and the art centers, go up Broad- 
way to 72nd, and then to the Drive. If 
the weather is good, you will have a grand 
view of the Hudson, George Washington 
Bridge, the Palisades, and, when you get 
off at 116th, one block from the Univer- 
sity, you can get a glimpse of Grant’s Tomb. 
By subway, you are about 15 minutes from 
Times Square to the University. If you go 
downtown to South Ferry (15 cents by sub- 
way), you can see the Battery, New York 
Harbor, and the Statue of Liberty. You can 
take a boat out to the Statue but you’d 
better allow between two and three hours 
for the trip—75 cents. If you can spare 
5 cents, you can get a grand ride on one 
of the largest ferries in the world, to Staten 
Island. On the way down you will pass the 
Statue of Liberty, all the shipping, and can 
take a good look at the open Atlantic Ocean 
as you near the Island. Coming back, you 
will see Brooklyn, Governor’s Island, a mili- 


tary headquarters, the East River, Broo! !yn 
Bridge, and the incomparable New rork 
skyline. You'll have to get off and invest 
another nickel to get back. When you get 
off in New York, walk up a few blocks to 
Bowling Green, where the old Burghers 
used to play, then to Wall Street where 
you may see the Stock Exchange, the Mor- 
gan Bank with the walls still pitted from 
a World War I attempt to blow it up, the 
old Sub-Treasury on they. se of which 
Washington was inaugurated and in the 
basement of which is the Peter Zenger 
Journalism Museum. At the head of Wall 
Street is Trinity Church and the old grave- 
yard where so many of the famous were 
buried. 
was taught by the first President in its 
vestry. A bit up Broadway is St. Paul’s, 
another old Church, and just beyond it the 
Woolworth Building, built with dimes, and, 
nearby, City Hall with the Municipal Build- 


ings. 


Incidentally, Columbia’s first class 


It will cost you another 15 cents to 
get uptown and there’s a station right in the 
the Woolworth Building. 
There’s a lot you can do for a few nickels 
and some footwork. 


basement of 


Miss Hope R. Kjellerup, formerly Ad- 
viser to the Reporter, Bradford Academy, 
Bradford, Vt., and a CSPA Convention at- 
tendant from away back, is now on the 
staff of the State Teachers College at Lyn- 
don Center, Vermont. She is advising the 
mimeographed weekly. 


Eleven 





News and Notes...... 


A member of the News Board of the 
Harvard Crimson has become a subscriber 
to the Review. He writes: “Throughout my 
high school newspaper days I used your 
magazine quite extensively for its good 
ideas, having first come into contact with it 
at one of the CSPA Conventions in New 
York City in 1948 when I was privileged 
to speak at a section meeting. Now I find, 
after coming into contact with it again this 
summer, that it still contains much of value 
to me in college journalism.” 

0 Ft 

“Amos Fortune—Free Man”, by Eliza- 
beth Yates, was selected by 40,000 Kansas 
school children from the fourth to the 


ninth grades as the winner of the first 


annual William Allen White Children’s 
Book Award medal. This book won the 
New York Herald Tribune’s spring fes- 
tival award and also the John Newberry 
award for “the most distinguishing contri- 
bution to American literature for children.” 
It is interesting to note the children of 
Kansas agreed with the book experts or, 
better still, that the experts hit on some- 
thing with which the children agreed. The 
book is about Amos, born a free man in 
Africa, transported to America, and sold 
as a slave. Later, he purchased his freedom 
and enabled several others to do the same. 


7 Oe 


“Save The Children Federation” is ap- 


pealing for funds and clothing to alleviate 
the condition of underprivileged children 
in all parts of the world, including thos 
in rural areas of the United States and 
on the Navajo Indian Reservation. Infor. 
mation may be secured from the Federation 
at Carnegie Endowment International Cen. 
ter, United Nations Plaza, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


ew. ee 

The staff of the Siren, the newspaper of 
the Holy Spirit School, Atlantic City, NJ, 
under the direction of Sister Columba, who 
was awarded a Gold Key at the 1953 Con. 
vention, carries on most successfully the 
job of writing news for the daily Atlantic 
City press. Recently a large delegation of 
staff members attended the Drexel Institug 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Bicentennial 
(Continued from Page 4) 


It is felt that before the year is out hardly a school of standing 
will be missing from the final roster. 

Aside from the Bicentennial itself, these opportunities present 
to a staff and to a school an unusual opportunity to join with people 
in all parts of the world in focusing attention on a basic right of 
man. Nowhere can this be stressed with more pertinent significance 
than through the schools without which there could be little ex- 
pression of freedom or the inculcation of its principles. The pub- 
lications and the forums which are recommended are direct out- 
growths of normal school activities. 

The theme of the University’s celebration was chosen with care. 
It is more than the expression of the views of one institution or 
of the men and women who comprise its staff. From all walks of 
life and from all nations has come a response that indicates the 
striking of the chord came at the right time and from a proper 
source. Let not the year pass until in each and every school there 
shall be some effort, however small, to show that each and every 
one of us knows and subscribes to “Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof”. 


Poetry 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Were real or not? 
And if I forget 
Who will remember?) 


So still 

The time passes imperceptibly 
So still— 
In stealthy measured steps 


Try 
a tired brain 
On ageless questions, 


Twelve 


— ——————_—————e—eeeeaaeeeeeeeeeeaeeoeoeeoe 


Who knows the answers? 


When will I? 


Adolescence 


I returned to the rock of my childhood, 
There on the brook, near a bridge, 
where the water ran deep, and cold. 
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The rock was large, and in it a hollow, 
Where, as children, we ground old bricks 
into “paint,” 
and the water ran red; and stained. 


The rock is older now. 


Several floods have shifted its position, 
And the stain is long washed out. 


I, too, grow older. 
And we have fallen on an endless stream 


The rock and I, 


From which there is 
No going back. 


Divisional Programs 


(Continued from Page 9) 
After All The Hard Work, Why Not A 


Medalist? 
4:30-5:20 P.M.—Clinics 
Mr. Lassner and Mr. Cooke. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 
10:00-11:15 A.M.—Clinics for Student Editors. 
Mr. Ursprung and Mr. Clegg. 
Other meetings are to be arranged. There will be an exhibit 
of Medalist and First Place books from the 1953 Contest in the 
Rotunda of Low Memorial Library. 


Mr. Cooke. 
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The March of Books .. . 


Can You Fall in Love With a City? 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


MY SAN FRANCISCO. By Joseph 
Henry Jackson. New York: Crowell. 42 
pp. $1.50. 

There’s no place like San Francisco. Every- 
one who lives there thinks so. And almost 
everyone who has lived there thinks so too. 

But why? Men 
and women who 
live in ordinary cit- 
ies—and most cities 
are ordinary—ask 
this question. So 
do those who envy 
San Franciscans. 

Joseph Henry 

DEAN CAMPBELL Jackson, distin- 
guished author and reviewer, has an answer. 
It’s based upon thirty years of life in San 
Francisco. Yes, he has an answer, a good 
answer. 

Deftly he tells what it means to live in 
San Francisco. He explains its charm, its ap- 
peal, its enchantment. And he does so with 
convincing sincerity. 

Jackson agrees with George Sterling, who 
said-of San Francisco, “her gaze is ever 
West in the dream of her young unrest.” 

San Francisco, says Jackson, looks out- 
ward, never back over its shoulder. “The 
San Franciscan, as many others cannot, may 
be confident, easy. He knows that, in his 
own city at least, it is still earlier than you 
think.” 

DON’T CALL IT FRISCO. By Herb 
Caen. New York: Doubleday. 287 pp. 
$3.50. 

The would-be columnist can learn several 
lessons from Herb Caen’s current book. He 
can learn, for example, that he need not live 
in Washington, Hollywood, or New York 
to write a good column. In fact, he can 
stay right where he is. 

To be sure, San Francisco isn’t any or- 
dinary city. Yet it may be that the be- 
ginning columnist can re-discover his home 
town. Besides even the ordinary city has 
people in it—people who laugh, live, love, 
loaf—and can be written about. 

Herb Caen fell in love with San Fran- 
cisco long ago. His columns first in the 
Chronicle and then in the Examiner prove 
this. They are lively, colorful, friendly col- 
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umns—unlike those that are dogmatic, pom- 
pous, bombastic. 

Why not call it Frisco? Caen tells why. 
He tells about the weather, the bay, the 
characters, the traditions, the day to day 
trivia. Why is his column a success? For 
one thing, Caen is always with and never 
above the people he writes about. 

FLOYD GIBBONS—YOUR HEAD.- 
LINE HUNTER. By Edward Gibbons. 
New York: Exposition Press. 349 pp. $4. 

Newspapermen daily encounter adven- 
ture. Their lives are full of glamour and 
drama, of peril and conflict. They see the 
assassin and the hero, the pugilist and the 
poet, the princess and the warrior. 

Is this foregoing paragraph true? Some 
think so; millions do. Why? Hollywood 
is not wholly to blame. Actually war cor- 
respondents like Richard Harding Davis 
and Floyd Gibbons are to blame. 

No biography could be as dynamic as 
Floyd Gibbons was. The best biographer 
can’t capture a man like Gibbons within a 
book’s covers. It’s easy to understand, there- 
fore, why Edward Gibbons did not succeed. 

This biography tells what Floyd Gibbons 
did, often quoting at length from his dis- 
patches. It doesn’t tell what he was. Nor 
does it tell just what all of Gibbons’ rush- 
ing hither and thither amounted to. 

Though somewhat superficial, this book 
is readable. It presents Gibbons at his best. 
It shows the pride which Edward Gibbons 
felt and there’s no doubt that there was 
much to justify this pride. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By I. Ber- 
nard Cohen. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
320 pp. $3. 

Subtitled “His Contributions to the 
American Tradition,” this new biography 
stresses Franklin’s role as one of the first 
Americans. It is enriched by a careful se- 
lection of material from Franklin’s own 
writings. 

Cohen’s book is organized in six sections: 
introduction, the lessons of experience, self- 
improvement and mutual aid, in the service 
of the community, inventions and applica- 
tions of science, the style of being American. 

Described as “the voice of America”, 
Franklin expressed a “belief in the equality 


of opportunity and condition that expressed 
itself in a concern to prevent excessive wealth 
and extreme poverty.” 

Franklin’s passionate belief in the future 
greatness of America is made clear in this 
book. At the same time his humor and 
wit, “his spirit of fair play, tolerance and 
compromise for the better good of all have 
elicited, over the years, the respectful ad- 
miration of Americans and the love of the 
whole world.” 

TELL THE TRUTH AND RUN. By 
George Seldes. New York: Breenberg. 293 
pp. $3.75. 

What’s the typical newspaperman’s reac- 
tion to George Seldes’ biography? Some 
may slam it into the wastebasket. Others 
may say, “He has something there.” It 
just isn’t the kind of book a newspaperman 
reads without positive reactions. 

What does Seldes have to say for him- 
self? He’s been a newspaperman and non- 
conformist for 44 years or so. He’s cov- 
ered the typical city beats and he’s covered 
the news of foreign war. 

Adding up all his experiences and ob- 
servations, Seldes reiterates what he has 
said in his other books. The American 
Press, he says, just isn’t good enough. It’s 
too subservient to those who represent re- 
action. 

Take for example, the coverage of the 
Spanish Revolution. Many publishers, he 
says, tried to simplify the struggle as Reds 
versus Facists. But that simply wasn’t so, 
he avers. The so-called Reds with few ex- 
ceptions were fighting for democracy. 

Well, this is not a scientific study; in- 
stead it’s subjective and impressionistic. Even 
so, some prodding and probing of the press 
is desirable, and Seldes prods and probes 
effectively. 

Surely leaders of the press—as well as 
those of any other institution—need to 
search their souls. Unless they do, propa- 
ganda may masquerade as truth, and the 
truth may never be told fully. Where truth 
may be known, democracy may prosper. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS. 
By Frank G. Menke. New York: A. S. 
Banes. 1018 pp. $10. 

Reviewers’ supplies of superlatives were 
exhausted when Frank G. Menke’s The 
Encyclopedia of Sports appeared in 1944. 
It’s little wonder that sports fans and sports 
writers bought 150,000 copies. 

What more can be said about the new 
revised edition? First, it’s bigger, for it 
has twice as many words as the earlier edi- 
tion. Second, it’s up-to-date. Third, it in- 
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cludes diagrams of playing areas. 

Without doubt, the thoroughly reorgan- 
ized book is a “must” for men who cover 
sports news. In addition, it’s a rich treasure 
trove for those constantly in quest of fea- 
ture ideas. 

In this single volume more information 
about American sports has been assembled 
than ever before has been published in a 
single book. It is, indeed, monumental evi- 
dence of the public interest in sports 

Accurate and comprehensive, The Ency- 
clopedia of Sports covers not only the wide- 
ly-known sports, but also birling, curling, 
hurling, Gaelic football, frontenis, jai-alai. 
Carefully indexed, it is ideal for the casual 
reader and the avid researcher. 

THE GREATEST SPORTS STORIES 
FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
Edited by Arch Ward. New York: Barnes. 
448 pp. $5. 

Angry critics of the American press sel- 
dom have neglected the Chicago Tribune. 
Its news of government and world affairs 
has been condemned; its editorials on gov- 
ernment and world affairs have been de- 
nounced. Yet few have lashed the self- 
styled “world’s greatest newspaper” for its 
sports news coverage. 

Chicago, of course, is one of the major 
sports centers of the United States. The 
Tribune has the reporters and the pho- 
tographers to cover sports news fully and 
quickly. It has the mechanical equipment 
to rush the full account of the day’s sports 
to hungry readers quickly. And it does. 

Arch Ward, able sports editor for many 
years, has made an excellent selection of 
sports stories. In it appears the names of 
many of the great names in the world of 
sports for the past century. As a study 
of the stories indicates, the Tribune also 
published stories by many of the greatest 


sports writers. 


First! . . . from Nevada 

The Whirl Wind, a senior high school, 
duplicated newspaper in the 300 pupil or 
less group, is the first Nevada newspaper 
to be entered in a CSPA Contest in the 
entire history of the Association. It is pub- 
lished in the Toiyabe High School, Gabbs, 
Nevada, and Mrs. Frances L. Folsom is the 
Adviser. 

Yearbooks have been enrolled from Ne- 
vada in the Contests in previous years. In 
the 1954 membership list are the Aquila of 
Boulder City High School, and the Wild- 
cat Echo of Las Vegas. 
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News and Notes... 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Conference conducted by the CSPA under 
the Chairmanship of Miss Ernestine Rob- 
inson of George School, Pa., where Sister 
Columba was also one of the featured 
speakers. 
Y wy 

The Sooner Press, published weekly by 
the School of Journalism of the University 
of Oklahoma for the information of mem- 
bers of the press of that state, also includes 
a great deal of information on school press 
activities, new courses in journalism in the 
state high schools and colleges, new papers 
started, items about editors and Advisers, 
and the like. It is the only publication of 
its kind that has come to our attention, and 
it is heartening to know that in at least one 
locality the relationships between the school 
and professional press are being given their 
full and proper attention. 


C8: £ 

Those who are fortunate enough to be 
able to plan a journalism workshop or news 
room for a school building will be inter- 
ested in the “Memo to Architects” for an 
“Ideal Journalism Workshop” which in- 
cluded a sketch of a unit appearing with 
full explanatory text in the Scholastic Teach- 
er for January 6. This was in Stanley Solo- 
mon’s section where so many fruitful ideas 
for Advisers and staffs can be found. 


. ¢  o¢ 

School Activities continues to run so many 
articles of interest to Advisers and staffs that 
it can be considered a most useful adjunct 
to the magazines covering the school press 
field. The January, 1954, issue carried “Pub- 
lishing School Newspapers Develops Lead- 
ership” by Dean Laurence R. Campbell and 
“Developing a Junior High School Year- 
book” by Harold Hainfeld. Both authors 
have had practical experience in the fields 
of which they write and both have been, 
and continue to be, contributors to this 
magazine. 

Ga 

“Public Relations at its Best” was a two- 
column spread in the December issue of 
Indiana Teacher. Under it, one found a 
picture of a part of the staff and the Ad- 
viser to the Harrison Hill School’s Beacon, 
at Fort Wayne. The text stated that the 
10-page paper appeared every two months 
with good coverage of the news of the 


school and mentioned its having received q 
Medalist CSPA award. 
: -. ¥. 

The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
in its radio series called ‘Adventures ip 
Research”, has developed in cooperation with 
the Printing Industry of America, a dra 
matic radio story entitled “The First Litho 
grapher” portraying the life of Alois Sene. 
felder of Germany. A playback record of 
this program is available for use in meet 
ings and assemblies. It may be obtained 
from the local radio stations which broad. 
cast the program during Printing Week, 
Jan. 17-23, or from the Education Coungil 
of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 719 
15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Y Fw 

Oakland, California, has organized a com. 
mittee of one journalism teacher from each 
of its five high schools which meets periodi- 
cally to discuss problems of teaching news 
writing and to develop an outline for jour. 
nalism courses in the senior high schools. 
The chairman is Miss Myrtle Gustafson, 
Supervisor of Language Arts for the Sec. 
ondary Schools. Upon request, the CSPA 
has provided the committee with a file of 
all its aids and issues of the Advisers Asso 
ciation Bulletin. 

CGF 

The Christmas issue of Quip Script, Ali- 
quippa, Pa., High School was No. 1 o 
Vol. 1, of a paper that is characterized a 
“reborn”. No mention is made of any pre 
vious issues but the CSPA records indicate 
there was an Observer at Aliquippa High 
which was established in 1939. It was en 
tered in the CSPA Contests in 1941-42-43 
receiving two Second Place ratings and one 
First Place. The staff, speaking for the 
school, said, “For a long time we have 
wanted a school newspaper”, and thanked 
their Adviser for his help. The Principal, 
in an encouraging message, stated, “Time 
will create a personality for our paper” and 
he also expressed his appreciation for the 
effort. The’ issue was printed in green ink 
and bore Christmas greetings to all in bright 
red letters. The school has a yearbook, the 
Quippian. 
start a school newspaper and, perhaps, 4 


This was an unusual time © 


most appropriate one. 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


Officers and Directors of the OREGON 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS and the OREGON 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNALISM 
ADVISERS have made a $100 contribu- 
tion to the “Allen Room Fund” in the new 
School of Journalism building now being 
constructed on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, the headquarters 
of both organizations. The Allen Room 
will be a replica of the living room in the 
home of Eric W. Allen, first dean of jour- 
nalism at Oregon, where he used to meet 
so many of his students for informal dis- 
cussions. The OSP gift amounts to about 
72 cents for each of the member publica- 
tions. 

The theme of the 1954 OSP Improve- 
ment Contest will be: Advertising and Busi- 
ness Management. The January and Feb- 
ruary issues of 1954 will be compared with 
similar issues for the same months in 1953. 
Those making the greatest improvement 
this year over last, will be the winners. 

With the mailing of the January issue 
of the OSP Bulletin went a copy of the 
Oregon Publisher, the official periodical of 
the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, and a directory of all the student pub- 
lications in the State of Oregon. This was 
listed with the name of the school, the 
types and names of publications, the school’s 
enrollment, and the names of the Advisers. 
Incidentally, the OSP has been serving the 
school press of Oregon since 1921. 

. 

The SOUTHERN INTERSCHOLAS.- 
TIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, founded in 
1925, sponsored by the Lee Memorial Jour- 
nalism Foundation of Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va., has issued no- 
tices of its 25th Annual Convention to be 
held on April 30 and May 1, 1954. Mem- 
bership is open to students and Advisers 
associated with any high or preparatory 
school in the South, including the District 


of Columbia. Housing limitations permit 


of not more than ten delegates to represent 
a school. To obtain membership in the As- 
sociation, and to be eligible for contest entry 
and critical services, a publication must be 
represented at the Convention by at least 


The High School Journalist of the ILLI- 
NOIS STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION reports in the January 
issue that the ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM has 
increased its membership over 1952-53 by 
sixteen, making a total of 123 active mem- 
bers; that publications staffs in Illinois senior 
and junior high schools captured 10 per 
cent of all the All-American ratings for 
yearbooks awarded by the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association in its 1954 compe- 
tition; and that the University of Illinois 
again heads the list of all the nation’s 
schools and departments of journalism in 
enrollment. There are 243 students in the 
School of Journalism and Communications. 
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Dr. Richard D. Weigle, President of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, has 
announced that the College will be the host 
to the eighth annual convention of the 
MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION on Saturday, April 3. 
The faculty of that institution together with 
members of the staffs of the University of 
Maryland and the U. S. Naval Academy, 
will assist with the program. The Fifth 


Annual Press Convention for junior high 
school and elementary school publications 
sponsored by the Collegian, of Baltimore 
City College, drew a large number of editors 
for its many meetings and contests on Jan- 
uary 16. Writing tournaments and clinics 
covering all phases of publications work were 
featured. 
Giugkt’ ¢ 

Pi Delta Epsilon, the National Honorary 
Journalism Fraternity, through its 87 chap- 
ters located in the leading institutions in 
all parts of the country, sponsors a number 
of activities related to journalistic work. 
These vary according to locality. The fra- 
ternity chapter and the Journalism Depart- 
ment of Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Oregon, operates an annual Northwest High 
School Journalism competition which is now 
in its ninth year. All high schools in Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho, are invited 
to send contestants in five different fields— 
news writing, news feature writing, editorial 
writing, sports reporting, and speech report- 
ing. Entrants are limited to one contestant 
in each field or not more than five from any 
one school. The competition covers an en- 
tire day and approximately 150 students and 
Advisers attend the annual function. Five 
local newspapers offer cups to first place 
winners and certificates to the others placing 
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one delegate. The program will include a 
photographic, radio, and yearbook short 
course, a photographic print clinic, work- 
shops, roundtables, and other features. Prof. 
0. W. Riegel of Washington and Lee is 
the Director of SIPA. 
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Since Ohio University, oldest college or university in the Old Northwest Territory, is 
celebrating its 150th birthday this year, the High School Publications Workshop at Ohio 
University on June 21-26 will have “The Sesquicentennial” for its theme. 

Pictured is Cutler Hall, oldest college building north of the Ohio River and west of the 
Alleghenies. It was named for one of the university's founders, The Rev. Manasseh Cutler. 
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second, third, and three honorable mentions. 


The University offers scholarships to the 
first place winners if they decide to go into 
the field of journalism. 
o.oo 
A newcomer to the field of press associa- 
tions is the SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW JERSEY. This is 
an outgrowth of a “Journalism Day” which 
has been sponsored for several years by Up- 
sala College in East Orange, N.J. A group 
of Advisers to high school publications met 
recently with the members of Pi Delta Ep- 
silon, the Honorary Journalism Fraternity, 
and members of the College faculty to or- 
ganize a press association for the promotion 
of school journalism in the State of New 
Jersey. The President is Bernard O. Thomas, 
Adviser to the Hi’s Eve of the Westfield 
High School. The recording secretary is a 
member of the Upsala faculty. A newspaper 
competition and a writing contest for the 
State are now being planned. 
Fate. 'S 
Charles O. Bierkan, President of the 
CONNECTICUT SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, is now planning 
the events for that organization for the 
coming year. He has written to the various 
press groups and other organizations in 
which student editors and Advisers are in- 
terested, including the CSPA, so that his 
Convention and other meetings will not be 
in conflict. This is a procedure strongly 
recommended to all groups where more than 
one press or Advisers Association may be 
located in a given area. 
wee 
More than 200 junior high school editors 
and Advisers attended the Fifth Annual 
COLLEGIAN Press Convention at Balti- 
more City College on Saturday, January 
16. This convention is sponsored by the 
publications board of the College. The con- 
tests and writing tournaments were for 
junior high school students but the clinics 
were attended by elementary school editors 
and Advisers. The Collegian Victory Tro- 
phy was awarded the Ranger, monthly pub- 
lication of Garrison Junior High as the 
“best over-all periodical.” 
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Four hundred schools in N.J., Del., Md., 
and Pa., have received invitations to par- 
ticipate in the Tenth Annual Press Tourna- 
ment conducted by Temple University. Stu- 
dent editors from 70 high and preparatory 
schools will participate, according to Pro- 
fessor Joseph C. Carter, the Tournament 
Director. 
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Coming Events... 


11-12-13 March, 1954—Thirtieth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

March (latter part) —Annual Convention, 
Kentucky High School Press Association, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


3 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis. 

3 April—Writing Tournament, Scholastic 
Press Guild of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, III. 

22-23 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, Florida 
Scholastic Press Association, Florida State 


University, Tallahassee. 


24 April — Fourteenth Annual Meeting, 
Northeastern Ohio Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

29 April — Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


30 April - 1 May — Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 


30 April - 1 May — Annual Convention, 
Arkansas High School Press Association, 


State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. 


1 May—Annual Conference, San Joaquin 
Valley Scholastic Press Association, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California. 

22 May — Annual Luncheon, Scholastic 
Press Guild of Chicago, Marshall Field’s. 


21-26 June—Ninth Annual Workshop on 
High School publications, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


8-14 August—Fifth annual publications 
Pow Wow, Montana State University, Mis- 


soula, Mont. 


Something new in school press confer- 
ences is the “camp” to be held on the Mon- 
tana State University campus from Aug. 8 
to 14. This will be the fifth annual Pub- 
lications Pow Wow at MSU. Preparations 
are being made for as many as 150 high 
school boys and girls who will edit school 
newspapers and yearbooks next fall. The 
students are housed and fed in University 
halls and attend classes aimed at equipping 
them to better edit their papers and year- 
books. Started in 1950 with 49 delegates, 


the annual “camp” has grown to draw reg. 
istration from North Dakota, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon as well 
Nearly 40 per cent of the 
total in 1953 came on $25 awards set up 
by publishers, student associations, and 
hometown clubs. The MSU School of Jour. 
nalism and the MONTANA _ INTER 
SCHOLASTIC EDITORIAL ASSOCIA. 
TION sponsor the “camp”, this year under 
the direction of Ed Dugan, professor of 


as Montana. 


journalism. The teaching staff includes resi. 
dent journalism professors and visiting lec. 
turers from outstanding high schools. 
on ¥¢ 

The annual 5! day Workshop on High 
School Publications to be conducted by the 
School of Journalism, Ohio University, 
Athens, June 21-26, will have a “Sesqui 
centennial” theme, according to Prof. J. L, 
Horton, the Director. The Workshop, which 
began in 1946 as a 2-day affair, reached a 
record-breaking enrollment of 453 students 
and Advisers from 142 schools in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Utah, and Texas, in 1953. The 1954 pro 
gram is designed for five major high school 
groups: letterpress newspapers, yearbooks, 
business phases of newspapers and year. 
books, mimeographed and offset newspapers 
and photographers. Special clinics are be- 
ing planned for Advisers and for radio-TV 
journalists. Two model newspapers will be 
published during the summer, The Stream. 
liner, a mimeographed paper in two colors, 
and The Workshopper, a tabloid sized let- 
terpress paper. Nationally known authori 
ties in high school journalism and visiting 
specialists from firms dealing with publishers 
of both the school and professional press 
will lead the discussions and demonstrations. 
No fee is charged Advisers but students will 
pay a $6 laboratory fee. Board and room 
will be available for all registrants in the 
university dormitories at $15 for the entire 


period. 


Williston Whispers, the literary magazine 
of the Williston, North Dakota, High 
School, is now in the second year of its 
publication. This is an event of some im- 
portance in the school press field for the 
number of literary publications has been on 
the decline. It is a hopeful sign and one 
which should encourage others for it is thes 
publications that foster and encourage a type 
of writing that seldom appears in newsp* 
pers, almost never in yearbooks, and only 
as space permits in the regular magazines. 
Miss Muriel Foley is the Adviser. 


The School Press Review 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 
or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35¢ (50c). 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per 

year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests nor a 
Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other than Contest 
times.) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Your Invitation to Participate 


IN THE 


30th Annual C.S.P.A. Convention 


March 11-12-13, 1954 
Columbia University, New York City 


“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof” 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 

11:00 A.LM.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 


3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club 
: .M.—Secticnal Meetings 
.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 


Club 


The Evening hours are free 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 

10:00-11:00 A.M—New York Times Youth Forum Waldorf- 
Astoria Ballroom. (This program will be Tele- 
cast and shown throughout the United States 
on Sunday, March 20, from 5:30-6:30 p.m. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
Birthday Cake Ceremony 

The Convention Adjourns 


For additional information and Convention circular, w rite: — 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Columbia University Bicentennial 





